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REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 
(No. 4 or 1839.) 
Our Governor Genera oF Inpia 1N Councit. 


Para. 1. From the correspondence which has 
passed with your Government, as well as with the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay, you are fully 
aensible of the interest we have taken in the cultivation 
of Cotton, Sugar, and other articles of Commerce 
suited to the European markets. 

2d. The full and interesting information which we 
have from time to time received from our respective 
Governments, has satisfied us that they are as deeply 
impressed with the importance of this subject as our- 
selves, and it has been very gratifying to us to find 
* that, the efforts which have been made in the forma- 
tion of Roads, the construction of Canals, of irrigation 
and the alteration in the mode of assessment, have 
been felt and acknowledged by the agricultural com- 
munity, and have, to a considerable extent, especially 
in the article of Sugar, been attended with encourag- 
ing success. 

3d. With regard to Cotton, although the exertions 
have not been less unremitting, we are aware that the 
success which has attended the cultivation of this 
article has not been so great as could be wished. 
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4th. With a view to extend, improve and encourage 
the cultivation of Cotton, Experimental Farms, and 
Farms Subsidiary, wereestablished, pecuniary advances 
made to individuals and rewards granted - to such 
Natives as evinced zeal and ingenuity in the prosecu- 
tion of the object; seed, in considerable quantities, 
was procured from Egypt, Bourbon, the Brazils and 
from North America, Saw Gins used with so much 
success in the latter country and in the West Indies - 
were sent to India, and a gentleman,* who resided for 
séme years in Georgia and New Orleans, was deputed 
to superintend the working of them. 


5th. From the best information we have obtained” 
from your records and from other sources, there ap- 
pears no reason to doubt, although this great desidera- 
tum has not yet been obtained that under proper ma- 
nagement and superintendence, India is capable of 
producing Cotton, in quantity and quality, to compete 
with the Cotton from North America, which the best 
Bombay Cotton (Surat) cleaned by the Churka often 
rivals, but to accomplish this, the following essential’ , 
points have still to be gained, viz. more full informa- 
tion as to the most approved mode of culture, with re- 
ference especially to the selection of soil and climate 
best suited to the several varieties of the plant and 
most genial to it. 


More complete information and instruction with re- 


gard to the time and manner of gathering the Cotton 
from the pod and cleaning it by means of Machinery 


* Mr. Metcalfe. 
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sufficiently rapid to produce the article in large quae: 
tities without injury to the staple. 


6th. Referring to your proceedings and to the in- 
structions which have from time to time emanated 
from us, and with reference especially to our despatch 
dated 28th March 1838, we are not aware that any fur- 
ther instructions for your guidance are necessary. 

7th. The great importance, however, which we 
attach to the acquirement of the knowledge, abous 
referred to by the Natives of India, and the right ap- 
plication of it by them to the attainment of the objects 
contemplated have induced us to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of deputing persons to North Ame- 
rica with instructions to obtain full information on the 
subject, and, if possible, to engage parties willing to 
proceed to India, and duly qualified for the purpose of 
instructing and superintending the Natives in the cul- 
tivation of the Cotton, and the proper mode of cleaning 
it by means of Machinery, and we rely on your exer- 

tions for adopting effectual measures, and affording 
” facilities for promoting and extending throughout Ind&h 
any plans which may seem best suited to the attainment 
of the important objects contemplated in this despatch, 
so soon as you may receive the necessary information. 


8th. Should you be of opinion that the important 
objects we have in view will be further promoted by 
the offer of a reward at each of the Presidencies for the 
exhibition of a certain quantity of Cotton properly 
cleaned, we authorize you to offer rewards of such an 
amount as you may consider sufficient to stimulate par- 
ties engaged in the production to exhibit Cotton of good 
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growth and cleaned by Machinery. We are of opinion, 
however, that the quantity of Cotton so exhibited 
should not be less than 300 bales. 

dth. We transmit for your information Copies of 
Memorials we have recently received from the Cham- 
bers of Commerce at Glasgow and Manchester, and 
from the East India Associations of Liverpool and 
Glasgow, on the subject of cultivating Cotton ine 
India. 


10th. You will perceive that many of the State- 
ments in these Memorials have been made in the 
absence of correct information regarding the measures 
which have already been adopted; with a view to 
encourage the growth in India of various staple articles 
of Sommerce including that of Cotton. We have in- 
formed the respective parties that the subject would 
continue to receive our attentive consideration. 


11th. In the Memorial from the East India Associ- 
ation at Glasgow, our attention has been drawn to an 
itaproved Machine for cleaning Cotton on the principle ~ 
of the Churka, three of which are about to be forward- 
ed by the Society to Bombay. We have requested the 
Association to procure for us four additional Machines, 
two of which we propose forwarding to Bengal, and 
two to Madras. 


12th. This Machine, it will be observed, is stated 
“to clean most satisfactorily the Kupas sent from 
Bombay.” The experiment however, being as yet 
confined to this Country we shall not be justified in 
giving the reward alluded to by the Society until the 
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; powers of the Machine have been fully proved, by 
being .successfully applied near of growth, and soon 
after the gathering of the Cotton. 


We are, 


Your affectionate Friends, 


(Signed) J. L. Lusuineron. 
iy R. Jenkins. 


s W. ASTELL. 

5 W. Srantey Crarke. 
45 Joun Locu. c) 
3 W. Youna. 

i J. Warven. 

4 R. Mis. 

yy Vans AGNEW. 

” H. Swank. 

7m M. T. Freeru. 

% W. B. Baytry. 

= Joun Corton. 


London, 15th March, 1839. 





UNTO THE HON’BLE THE COURT OF DIREC- 
TORS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


The Memorial of the Directors of the Chamber of 
Commmerce and Manufactures established 
by Royal Charter in the City of Glasgow. 


ReEsPEcTFULLY SHEWETH, 


That your Memorialists are deeply in- 
terested as Merchants and Manufacturers in the trade 
between this Country and British India, and earnestly 
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desire to see such measure adopted as would tend to 
develope the resources of that mighty Empire, assured 
that the interests of Britain and of India, if the go- 
vernors and the governed are alike interested. therein. 

The extent of the agricultural resources of India is ° 
at present scarcely suspected ; rich as that Country is 
in every variety of soil and climate, and capable of 
supplying this Country with many most valuable arti-, 
cles of extensive consumption, we yet derive most of 
these from foreign sources, while our fellow subjects . 
in India, having no encouragement given them, endure 
the greatest poverty themselves and become a source 
of poverty rather than of wealth to the State. 


Your Memorialists entertaining these views generally 
beg’ in an especial manner respectfully to draw the 
attention of your Honorable Court to the very important 
subject of extending and improving the cultivation of 
Cotton in India. 


Your Honorable Court is doubtless already aware . 
of the vast and increasing quantity of Cotton required 
for the manufactures of this Country, of the large 
amount of shipping and great number of seamen em- 
ployed therein, and of the small fraction of this im- 
mense trade which is drawn from British India. 


Your Memorialists would therefore pass by these 
topics, important though they be, and respectfully 
solicit the attention of your Honorable Court to the 
alarming fact that Britain is almost entirely depen- 
dant on foreign supply for this article, which is now 
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existence, and that the consequences of a rupture with 
America, no very improbable event, would be-most 
disastrous. 


The diminution however, or entire removal of this evil 
- from England is to be effected not only without injury 
‘to India but with the greatest possible benefit. English 
Cotton manufactures having superseded the Native 
fabrics formerly their great staple, and thereby thrown 
“millions of persons out of employment, it is surely 
the duty of a paternal Government zealously to endea; 
vour to turn the attention of the people to other profit- 
able occupations. The manufacturing Districts of India 
are those wherein the Cotton plant spontaneously thrives, 
and therefore nothing can be more natural than that the 
inhabitants, deprived of a market for their cloths, should 
be encouraged to cultivate the raw material. % 


Your Memorialists are informed that your Hon’ble 
Court has already made various efforts to improve the 
quality and extend the cultivation of Cotton in India, 

_ and would very respectfully urge a continuance of these 
efforts ; they are fully persuaded that in a tropical 
territory so extensive and diversified, there can be no 
physical impediment to the attainment of such an 
object which may not be overcome. 


They would humbly submit that the incalculable ad- 
vantages, which would thereby accrue to Great Britain 
in rendering her manufactures independent of foreign 
supply and in strengthening her Mercantile Marine to 
India, in lightening at least the load of poverty and 
consequent misery that lies upon it, and to the Hon’ble 
Company itself, which must needs be enriched by the 
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enriching and multiplying of its subjects, instead of 
having as lately the famine-struck natives drafted from 
their own country, already under-peopled, into others 
where more encouragement is given is morally, politi- 
caily, and commercially an object well worthy of your 
Hon'ble Court, and deserving of its most immediate and ° 
strenuous efforts. 


Your Memorialists believe that an alteration in the 
extent and mode of taxation, the formation of Roads, and. 
the encouraging an influx of Capital, are all steps that 
would further the end in view ; but instead of dilating 
on these or others, they would rather respectfully im- 
press upon your Hon’ble Court the urgent necessity that 
exists for taking the matter into instant and serious 
consideration, with a firm resolve to find a way to its 
acéomplishment. 


(Signed) W. GRAY, Chairman. 

3 JNO. A. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 
Signed by order of the Direc- : 

tors, and Sealed with the 
Seal of the Chamber, Glas- 
gow, 15th December, 1838. 


ps 
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TO THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
HON’BLE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


The Memorial of the President, Vice President 
and Directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufactures of Manchester. 


SHEWETH, 


That your Memorialists are deeply im- 
pressed with the advantages which are derived bY 
this Country and British India from their commercial 
relations with each other, and that the interests of each 
of these portions of the Empire will be advanced by 
such measures as may tend to develope the resources 
and industry of either. r 

That your Memorialists believe that the agricultural 
resources of the vast Empire of British India are capable 
of almost unlimited extension, and of supplying Great 
Britain with articles of primary necessity, (many of 

* which are now in a great measure derived from foreign 
resources) to the great benefits of our Indian fellow sub- 
jects as well as to that of the shipping, the commerce 
and the manufactures of the mother country. 


Your Memorialists respectfully draw the attention of 
your Hon'ble Court to the very great importance, which 
attaches to the cultivation of Cotton. 


The quantity of Cotton imported into Great Britain in 
the first eleven months of the present year, amounts to 
1,374,316 bales of the value of about 14 millions £ Stg. 
in its unmanufactured state ; of this quantity 122,397 
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bales have been received from British possessions in the 
East and West Indies, 26,281 bales being from the West 
Indies and 94,116 from the East Indies. The Cotton. 
from India amounts to about £ 600,000 or only 5 per. 
cent. of the whole value of Cotton imported, above 90 
per cent. of our supply being drawn from foreign ~ 
sources. 


The importance of this great trade is evident on 
referring to the fact that the value of Cotton after being _ 
fnanufactured amounts to 40 millions £ Stg. per annum —~ 
giving freight to 300,000 tons of shipping and employ- 
ment to upwards of two millions of persons engaged in 
the various stages of its manufacture. 


[n addressing your Hon'ble Court on this subject 
your Memorialists will not offer any apology for placing 
before you the importance .of this branch of trade to 
the Country, being fully sensible that although your 
immediate duties are directed to the Government of 
India, you entertain those liberal and enlightened 
views which will embrace the interests of the Empire - 
at large. 


A regular and independent supply of Cotton in this 
Country, it is of the greatest possible importance to 
secure. How much more desirable then for us to look 
for this supply to our fellow subjects in India than to 
be dependent upon any foreign country for it. It must 
be obvious to your Hon'ble Court that depending 
almost entirely on one source of supply, if any inter- 
ruption of that supply should occur, either from national 
hostilities, a change from slave labor fo free labor 
or from other contingencies. the most distressing 


« 
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consequences would inevitably fall upon the large ma- 
nufacturing population of this country. ’ 


The whole of the Cotton imported from India is 
conveyed hither by British shipping, whereas a very 
large portion of the foreign Cotton is brought to us by 
foreign ships. 


By extending the cultivation of Cottoa in India, the 
Natives of that Country would acquire greater means 
for procuring the comforts and conveniences of life, of 
advancement in civilization and of improvements in 
the Revenue, and would be more firmly bound in their 
connexion with this Country as their Governors by 
these advantages and the amounts of taxation would be 
less burthensome to them, because they would be better 
able to bear it. e 


Your Memorialists have not any doubt that the great 
Continent of India, with its immense and industrious 
population, is capable of producing from its varied 
climate and soil every quality of Cotton that may be 
desired, and to any extent which our increasing manu- 
factures may require, and at a less cost than from any 
other Country in the world. 


The inferiority of the quality of East India Cotton 
has been the greatest impediment to a more extensive 
consumption of it in this Country ; and though it will 
be difficult and must prove a work of time, to effect a 
change in this most important particular, yet your 
Memorialists most respectfully submit it as their opi- 
nion, drawn from the best sources of information they 
have access to, that this difficulty is not insurmountable 
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and the very great importance of it to both countries 
will they hope excuse them to your Hon’ble Court for 
venturing a few remarks upon the subject. 

ist. The amount of land tax extending generally, 
as your Memorialists are informed, to the maximum 
which the grower has the means of paying, destroys 
the stimulus to improvements and exertion, and a 
modification of this seems to be essentially necessary. - 


a2dly. The tax being levied in kind appears in its 
working to be particularly objectionable, inducing the 
grower to produce quality or weight of Cotton without 
regard to quality or cleanness. 


3dly. The want of roads in India, your Memorialists 
consider, to be very much against Cotton cultivation, 
not only by greatly increasing its cost but by the 
deterioration of quality consequent on exposure to the 
effects of the weather, in its transit to a shipping port. 


4thly. The want of warehouses or sheds in which - 
to deposit the Cotton at the commencement of the 
rainy season, and the want of piers or quays generally, 
at the shipping ports, tend greatly to the injury of the 
quality. 


sthly. Every inducement which can with propriety 
be held out to capitalists toembark in the cultivation of 
Cotton should be offered to them. 


Your Memorialists most respectfully request, of your 
Hon’ble Court, to take these premises into’your serious 
consideration and to devise and adopt such measures 
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as may appear to you to be most conducive to the 
extension of the agricultural resources of India and par- 
ticularly for the improvement of the quality and the 
extension.of the cultivation of Cotton. 


MANCHESTER, t 
Dec. 1838. 





TO THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
HON'BLE THE EAST INDIA COMPANY.” 


The Memorial of the Liverpool East India 
Association. 


RespectruLLy SHEWETH, L 


That your Memorialists being fully 
sensible of the desire entertained by your Hon’ble Court 
to encourage every measure tending to promote the 
interests of the Natives of India, especially as connected 
with the general interests of the Empire, beg leave 
respectfully to urge on your attention the great impor- 
tance of improving and extending the cultivation of 
Cotton in India. 


That of this great staple article of our manufactures, 
upon which so large a proportion of our laboring 
population depends for subsistence, more than nine- 
tenths in value of the whole quantity imported into 
Great Britain is the produce of foreign Countries, 
while only a portion of the remainder is supplied by 
our possessions in the East. 
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That the vast and fertile regions of India, compris- 
ing every variety of soil and climate, are capable of 
producing Cotton of every quality and to any extent 
which may be required, and consequently the present 
infefiority in the quality of the East India Cotton 
(which is the chief obstacle to its consumption,) must 
be traced to other causes than the want of a soil or 
climate adapted to its growth. 


While your Memorialists gratefully acknowledge the 
measures of public improvement already adopted in 
India under the sanction of your Hon'ble Court, they 
believe that much still remains to be done in the modi- 
fication of taxes, the formation and repair of roads, the 
erection of sheds and piers at the shipping ports, and 
other similar works. 

4 . 

Your Memorialists feel assured that, by carrying out 
measures such as these, and by affording judicious 
encouragement to the Cotton-grower by means of re- 
wardsor otherwise, together with the recent introduction 
of foreign seed, and a more careful mode of cleaning, 
the quality of Cotton grown in India may be so greatly 
improved as to lead to its general use in the manufac- 
tures of this country. 


Your Memorialists need not enlarge on the advan- 
tages which would thus be secured to England as_ well 
as India. Our Cotton manufactures would be rendered 
in a great measure independent of foreign supply, and 
the embarrassing consequences of any interruption of 
our relations with the States of North and South Ame- 
rica would thus be avoided, the increased importa- 
tion of goods from our own possessions would afford a 
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proportionate increase in the employment of British 
shipping and British seamen ; while on the other 
hand it is obvious that the extension of the commercial 
and agricultural resources of India would increase the 
wealth and promote the civilization of the Natives of 


that Country, and consolidate their connexion with 
England. 


Your Memorialists therefore pray your Hon’ble Court 
to adopt such measures as, by removing impediments, 
- and affording judicious encouragement, may appea® to 
‘your Hon’ble Court best calculated to improve the qua- 
lity and extend the cultivation of Cotton in India. 


(Signed) W. NICOL, 
Chairman of the East India Associgtion. 





TO THE HON'BLE THE COURT OF DIREC- 
TORS OF THE HON'BLE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY. 


The Memorial of the East India Association 
of Glasgow. 


ResPECTFULLY SHEWETH, 


That your Memorialists have fre- 
quently entreated the attention of your Hon'ble Court 
to the subject of improving the cultivation of Cotton in 
India, particularly in a Memorial dated the 18th Octo- 
ber 1837. 
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Your Hon’ble Court was pleased in reply to that 
Memorial to appropriate a small sum for the purpose 
of encouraging Mechanics to produce an improved 
Machine for cleaning the Cotton. - 


This grant was made jointly to the Associations ‘of 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Manchester, and being thus indefinite, your 
Memorialists have been unable to derive any benefit 
from it, but are nevertheless happy to be able to state 
thet much of their attention having been directed to this 
object, they have at length obtained a Machine, concern- 
ing which they entertain a sanguine hope of success. 


It is on the principle of the Native Churka, about the 
samesize, regular in its motion, simple in all its parts, 
and easily understood; may be readily repaired, weighs 
about sixty pounds, and not needing to be fixed, can 
be carried about from place to place at pleasure, it 
cleans most satisfactorily and without injury to the 
staple, the kupas sent to the Association from Bom- 
bay for this purpose, any number of them may by a 
connecting shaft be united and worked by hand, bul- 
lock or any other power, and finally they would not, 
if a number were required, cost above £4 each. 


Your Memorialists have now three of these Machines 
ready which they are about to send to the Chamber of 
Commerce at Bombay, but should be happy if your 
Hon'ble Court would first cause them to be examined 
and reported on by any suitable person. . 


These three may all be driven by one man and will 
then only require one person each to feed them ; they 
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“may be used. together, and any one of them stopped 
without stopping the others, or they may all be 
separated and sent to different parts of the country. 


If these Machines succeed, or even approach to suic- 
cess, one great point will be gained ; but your memo- 
rialists beg to impress on your Hon’ble Court,.their 
conviction that there are other points of still greater 
importance which your Hon’ble Court alone can pro- 
perly effect. 


One of these is the want of roads, whereby the quality 
of the Cotton is injured both by the haste with which 
itis necessary to gather it, so as to overcome in time the 
roadless distance between its place of growth and its 
market and also by the effects of weather during its 
transit; it likewise greatly increases its cost, not faly 
by the labor and time required to carry it through such 
a Covhtsy; butby,the.quantity thus damaged and con-. 
sequently lust.: 


The quality is farther injured by the want of sheda 
wherein the Cotton may be protected from the weather, 
both at the places of growth and of shipment. 


Another means whereby the cultivation of this arti- 
cle may be improved, is the affording of reasonable in- 
ducements to capitalists to engage therein. 


The extreme poverty of the people is a serious diffi- 
culty in the way of producing a good article, for being 
obliged to borrow money both to procure the seed and 
defray current expenses their great object is to pro- 
duce quantity, without regard to quality. With all 

c 
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‘their efforts however for this purpose they are seldom 
able to repay the advances given them’; the only hope 
therefore of the lender or rather contractor for the pro- 
duce, is to lend again for the next season—he thus be- 
comes a standing creditor—the poor Ryot, a mere | 
‘bondsman , and the quality of the Cotton is sacrificed 
between them. 


But above all your Memorialists believe that a great 
alteration is necessary both in the amount and in the 
enode of collecting the land tax. es 

Your Memorialists do not intend to enter upon this ‘ 
difficult subject, though they cannot avoid expressing 
their firm conviction that upon it in the first instance 
myst hinge every question relating to any amelioration 
‘of the people or products of India, and they therefore 
cannot refrain from most earnestly, though with all 
‘respect, entreating your Hon’ble Court to take this 
most important subject into your immediate and seri- 
ous consideration. 


May it therefore please your Hon’ble Court to cause 
the Machine in question to be examined and reported 
on; and to take the importanf subject of Cotton cultiva- 
tion in India into consideration, and give such orders 
thereon as may to you seem fit. And your Memorialists 
will ever pray. 

(Sd.) J. G. HAMILTON, 
Chairman. 


Guascow, 2 
amakK Fun 1290 
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* MINUTE BY THE RIGHT HON’BLE THE 
* GOVERNOR GENERAL. 


Revenue Department. Ih : . . 
ave retained this Di 
Dispatch of the Hon'ble ve spatch 


Court ofMarch 1th, 1839, for some time in order that I might 
on the improved Cultivae examine with attention the infor. 
* tion of Cotton in India. ation which has been published 
from different quarters on the result of past proceedings 
in regard to the highly important subject to which it 
relates. All the value of success in introducing in 
India a better produce of Cotton, suited for the im- 
. mense manufactures of England, is fully apprecidted 
by me and itis fitting that, renewed and special exer- 
tions being again directed to the prosecution of this 
national object, our measures in furtherance of them 
should be well considered, and be as complete and 
effectual as circumstances will admit. We are simul- 
“taneously laboring, with fair hopes, to secure the estab- 
lishment of a profitable Tea culture in India, and it 
will be one fortunate consequence ofthe state of our 
Chinese relations if, in respect to the production for the 
European market of two such valuable articles as Tea 
and Cotton, it should give, as seems probable, an ac- 
tive stimulus to the agriculture and commerce of this 
Country. In no other channel can the capital and 

-enterprize which have at Bombay been heretofore 
employed on the Trade in Opium, be now turned with 
better prospect of advantage than to the amelioration 
of the Cotton produce of that Presidency, which 
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already commands some partial sale among the English 
manufacturers, and affords a very promising encour- 
agement to further persevering experiment. 


9d. The authorities which I have consulted on the | 
subject are named in the margin,* and they appear to 
supply full and accurate information on the condition 
of the Cotton cultivation, and of the success or failure 
of the attempts made for its improvement, at the seve- 
ral presidencies. 
® : 

3d. Before however, I proceed to notice the con- 
clusions which may be deduced from those authorities, 
it may be convenient that I should first briefly allude 
to the general principles by which I think that a Go- 
vernment should be carefully guided in its efforts to 
fix ‘in its Territories the growth of any better articles 
of produce, of whatever interest or importance, with 
reference particularly to some of the propositions which 
have been, and are likely to be urged upon us, by par- 
ties laudably eager for the accomplishment of the great 
ends in view. 


Ath. The following are the chief propositions of this 
. nature which I find in the papers and publications 
before me. 


* For Inpia GENERALLY. 


“ Reports on the culture and manufacture of Cotton, Wool, Raw Silk and Indigo 
« jn India”—printed by the East India Company. December 2lst 1836, Pages | to 431, 


For the Bombay Presidency specially. 
“The Government of India,” by Sir J. Malcolm. Pages 108 to 183. 
For the Bengal Presidency specially. 


Summary by the Secretary to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
dated June 10th 1839, in “ Proceedings for June 1899.” Pages 33 to 59, 
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Ist. That there be an alteration in the rate and 
mode of taxing Cotton lands, the rate being erroneous- 
ly supposed to be a maximum one and the amount 
often taken in kind, thereby “ inducing* the grower to 
" “ produce quantity or weight without regard to quality 
“ or cleanness.” 


2d. That encouragementt, or reasonable induce- 
ment, be afforded to the influx of capital and to its 
application to this particular cultivation, a special 
mode of encouragement is indicated in “ the offerjof 
“a fitting bounty, either by reducing the assessment. 
“on lands on which Foreign Cotton seed is grown, or 
“ by stimulating industry by large grants as prizes.” 


3d. That experimental farms be instituted, and 
rewards given for improved produce, or for impfoved 
Machines for cleaning the Cotton, this last being the 
great desideratum, especially as regards the Cotton of 
Bombay—seeds to be also procured of the best Foreign 
Cottons, and freely distributed. ° 


4th. That the transport of produce be facilitated by 
the formation of roads, and its preservation and ship- 
ment by the erection of suitable warehouses or sheds 
and of quays at the ports of dispatch. 


5th. Of the first of these recommendations I need 
say little, as it is now the general rule and practice 
throughout India that the assessment on land cultivated 


* Manchester Memorial. 
+ Glasgow Memorial. 
$ Suminary by the Secretary to the Agricultural Society, page 59. 


with. superior products shall be no higher than the 
average rate of land of similar quality, whatever the 
erop reared on it, and the custom of taking revenue in 
kind is nowhere retained. It is to be.observed, how 
ever, that it is stated by Sir John Malcolm, in his " 
work* before noted, that when the system of taking 
the revenue of Cotton in kind did exist in the Gujerat 
Districts under the Bombay Government, its effect was 
not to deteriorate, but from the steady attention given 
to the subject, (the Government share of the crop being 
taken at a valuation in proportion to the care with 
which it was gathered) greatly to improve the 
quality of the Cotton, there having been a de- 
cided falling off in cleanness since the abolition of 
the system. The same remark has been conveyed 
to me in a private communication with which 
I have been very recently favored by a corres- 
pondent of high authority at Bombay. “I. believe 
“(he says) that it is the general opinion that Cotton is 
“ very rarely obtained now in a state of cleanness and 
“ of fibre equal to that which long ago was received by 
“the Hon’ble Company as revenue in the Baroach 
« Districts.” The purchases of the Merchants of Bom- 
bay are, it is added, chiefly made at that place, and 
the agency which isin contract with the cultivators 
in the interior is almost wholly that of Natives, unin- 
structed and thinking only of what may seem best for 
their immediate interests. A laudable instance is how- 
ever mentioned in the same letter of exertions made 
within the last year or two for the introduction of a 
better system in this respect by a Parsee merchant 
of enterprise (named Meerwanjee Hormajee); some 


* See pege 113 to 116, for detaile on this point. 
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bales of Bareach and Surat Cottop sent home by whom 
last year were valued at Id a Ib. above the usual qua- 
lity of good Baroach Cotton, and 13d above the best 
which had been known to have been before imported 
from India. i 


6th. In respect to the second of the recommenda- 
tions also, Ineed not after the minutes recorded* by me 
on other occasions, dwell at any length on the conclusive 
objections which I feel to all artificial fosterings of the de- 
votion of capital to particular employments by the ap- 
mission of ordinary rates of assessment, or by any other 
systems of bounties, such plans lead to improvident 
and unsafe speculations, they make the Government in 
a manner responsible for the fortunes of individuals, 
and they are unjust to enterprize in every other De- 
partment of exertion. It will suffice to say tht my 
objections to schemes of this description are as strong 
as they have always been. 


7th. ‘The third mode ‘suggested for assisting the 
object, by experimental farms or other expedients of a 
” like strictly experimental character, by a few well- 
arranged honorary or pecuniary rewards, and by the 
importation and distribution of seeds, appears to me to 
comprise some of the most legitimate means of a spe- 
cial kind which the Government can use in aid of the 
proceedings of private parties or associations. I have 
no good opinion, especially with such limited and 
transient agency as we possess in India, of experimen- 
tal farms, where the cultivation is to be conducted en- 
tirely by Government superintendents and servants. 


* In 1886 and 1837, on the remissions of assessment on ground planted with 
Mauritius sugar-cane, &c. in Bombay, : 
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But an experimental superintendence and encourage- 
ment, on a carefully regulated ‘and measured plan, of 
the efforts of private cultivators, may doubtless, under 
different circumstances, be productive of important 
benefit. To suitable: measures of the. character 
here referred to, I would do all in my power to secure 
a consistent and effective support, I shall hereafter 
propose to consider whether any such measures are 
now necessary on the part of the Government in India, 
in addition to those previously adopted, and in adver- 
temce to those specifically referred to in the present 
dispatch of the Hon’ble Court. 


8th. As to the formation of roads, I fear that, how- 
ever valuable a really permanent and good road un- 
quegtionably is for all purposes of national improve- 
ment, the hope of maintaining such roads, on an 
extensive scale, in the vast and poor ‘territory, and 
unfavorable climate of India, is not, for yet many years, 
to be entertained, on a sober estimate of our difficulties 
and means ; unmetalled roadsin this Country, though 
they may be a convenience at other times, are yet, - 
during the season of the heavy rains nearly useless, 
while the expense of forming and keeping up metalled 
roads throughout our territories must be so enormous, 
and can so little be relieved by any possibility of re- 
payment, as to be apparently beyond the limits of all 
prudent outlay on the part of the state. The main 
practicable facilities for communication in India, ex- 
cepting as regards a few great and permanent lines of 
intercourse between capital cities to which the ap- 
plication of a large outlay has already been sanctioned, 
or is contemplated, must, I fear, for a long period be 
principally found in general protection against violence, 
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in the building of bridges, in the regular establishment 
and management of ferries, or other measures for assist- 
ing the passage of streams, in the clearing of hill or 
jungle passes, and in other like works of local conve- 
nience ; happily however any impediments which can 
arise from the want of good roads will for the present 
apply only* partially to the detriment of our Cotton pro- 
duce. For the best Indian Cotton, that of Surat and 
Baroach, is grown in Districts close to the sea, while, 
in the Upper Provinces of Bengal, the Cotton of the 
Dooab and Bundlekund can readily be transportéd 
by our great rivers. In respect to warehouses or sheds, 
and quays, at the ports of dispatch, they are doubtless 
very desirable, if not necessary ; for it is remarked by 
Sir John Malcolm that in the Gujerat Districts there 
is a very short period between the date of plucking, 
and that of shipping the Cotton for Bombay, and “ it 
‘is believed the erection of buildings calculated to 
‘ preserve the Cotton not exported during the monsoon 


* The circumstances to which [ have referred, in this paragraph, affecting the for- 
mation of roads in [ndia aud particularly roads to the Cotton districts, wppear ty 
have been in some weasure overlooked in the following remarks from the usetul 
wark entitled“ Progress of the Nation.” by Mr. Portes, introduced ufter a pass- 
age pointing out the iinportance of roads for the advancement of Indian Commerce, 


“ Good roads (he says) would be practical at all periods of the year, and in every 
“ part of the Country. ‘This improvement is especially needed in the Cutton yield- 
“ing Districts, where the present expensive mode of conveyance upou the backs of 
* uxen acts most injuriously.” 


It will at the same time, be very proper that the several Governments should be 
called on to state, in furnishing the reports which I shall hereafter indicate, whether 
there be any road to their Cotton Districts, the construction or improvement of 
which deserves particular cunsideratiou. 


T would add on the subject of roars, that in the revenue settlement of the north- 
west provinces of the Bengal Presidency, a systematic arrangement is made for the 
repair and extension of the communications in the interior of Districts, by acess of 


I per cent. on the amount of the Government Jumma or Tax, 

+ Work as above, ? levied and appropriated exclusively for that purpose. ‘The 

page 129. t ditborsent one of this cess is managed by a Local Committee, 

and it has been gratifying tome to learn that in some Dis. 

tricts, the application of these funds is giving to Natives of influence warm feeling 

of interest, and a habit ef co-operation for the general improvement uf she 
Country in which they reside. 


D 
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“ would give great encouragement and increase pro- 

“« duction.” But the building of warehouses seems 
rather the province of the private merchant than of the 
Government. It may, however, be very proper to en- 
quire from the Bombay Government whether there are 
any local reasons which in Gujerat would render the 
interference of the State useful and expedient for such a 
purpose as well as whether there is a want of suitable 
quays at any of the ports. 


“9th. In the remarks in the preceding paragraph, 
I would by no means be understood to discourage a 
serious attention tothe subject of the improvement of 
our roads generally, but rather only to lament the ob- 
stacles which are opposed to success in such under- 
takings. I would here, however, refer with gratifica- 
tion to the great facility which has been extended to 
all internal intercourse by the abolition of transit duties 
throughout the Presidencies of Bengal and Bombay, 
a boon, I trust, to be soon also conferred on the terri- 
tories of Madras. From this measure we may look 
for the best effects in the quickening of every entet- - 
prize, which may seem to rest upon really solid found- 
ations. 


10th. I may now go onto remark the results of 
past endeavours to improve the quality of Indian Cot- 
ton in the several Presidencies. 


11th. The Cotton of Commerce consists of two 
great varieties, —one the black seed, or long staple, 
of which description are the American Sea Island, the 
West India, and South American, the Bourbon, and 
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the Egyptian* Cottons, bearing a higher price in the 
market than other Cottons, but in comparatively re- 
stricted demand,-—the other the green seed. or short 
staple, of which kind are the Upland Georgia tind New 
Orleans, (these forming the main source of supply to 
our English manufactures), and the great bulk of the 
indigenous Cottons of India., Of the general value 
and use of these different varieties in Commerce, a 
paper in my possession gives the following information: 
«“ The Cotton in greatest demand for the larger por- 
“ tion of the manufacture in England is the bow%d 
“ Georgia Cotton, which sells for 7d. to 9d. per lb. in 
“the market. The India Cotton which. most nearly 
“ approaches to it, is that which sells in its present 
“ unclean state at about 53d, and if it could be deliver- 
“ ed as clean as the bowed Upland Georgia Cotton guith 
“@ little improvement in the staple, it would sell in Eng- 
“land at about 7d per Ib. éo the ewtent of several millions 
“ sterling. Fine Cotton producing a higher price is 
“only of limited demand.” The modes of separating 
the two kinds of Cotton from the seed are dissimilar. 
. The Upland Georgia and New Orleans. Cotton are so 
cleaned by the Machine called “ Whitney’s Saw Gin,” 
which is considered to have been “ hardlyt of less 
“ importance, generally, than Arkwright’s Machi- 
“nery.” This Machine appears to occasion some 
injury even to the short staple of these Cottons, but 
the loss on that account is more than counterbalanced 
by the gain in time in the process of cleaning. To the 
long staple Cottons, however, this instrument is des- 
tructive by the manner in which it cuts them, and 


* Understood to have beenintroduced from Pernambuco seed—see p. 280, Report 
on Cotton, Wool, &c. 


+ Report on Cotton, Wool, &c, see page 9, 
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other means are employed for the purpose ; those 
Cottons separating from the seed with much greater faci- 
lity than the green seed species. A Machine called a 
Roller Gin* is employed for the American.Sea Island 
Cotton, and the Egyptian Cotton is described to be 
“ separatedt from the seeds by means ofa Machine 
“worked by manual labour such as is made use of in 
“South America for cleaning long staple Cotton.” 
The Indian Cotton is generally cleaned by an instru- 
ment called a “ Churka,” which answers the purpose 
Mfficiently well, but is comparatively slow and ex- 
pensive :{ Whitney’s Saw Gin, so successfulin America, 
might naturally be thought to be adapted to this short 
staple Cotton, but it has been unfortunately found at 
Bombay, from some cause, “ whether§ the method of 
working it, or the weakness of the fibre of the Cot- 
“ton,” to injure the staple seriously, and some modi- 
fication of this, or an altogether new Machine appears 
consequently to be absolutely required. The Hon’ble 
Court in a dispatch to Bombay of March 6th 1832, 
have suggested that the Saw Gin, notwithstanding its 
unsuitableness to the indigenous Cottons, might be used. 
fur cleaning Cotton raised in India from American 
seeds. In Bengal, the Saw Gin, for Cotton of a gene- 
rally similar character, has been favorably|| reported 
of at Calcutta and unfavorably at Culpee. It.is with 
the view of overcoming the difficulty occasioned by the 
presumed inapplicability of the Saw Gin that the 


* Sir John Malvolin’s work, page 122. 
+ See Sir John Malculm’s work, page 132. 


3“ The process of cleaning by the Saw Gin is 4 or 5 times more rapid than by 
* the Common Cherka.”—Sir John Malcolm's work, page 123. 


§ Report on Cotton, Wool, &e. page 268 aud see page 214.—-Sir John Malcolm, 
page 123. 


J Report on Cotton, Wool, &c. pp. 197 and 227 to 231. 
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East India Association at Glasgow have recommended 
their improved Machine for cleaning Cotton (referred 
to in the concluding paragraphs of the Court’s present 
dispatch) “ on the principle of the IndianChufka,” and 
stated to clean “most satisfactorily the kupas* sent 
from Bombay.” 


12th. The total importation of Cotton into Eng- 
land, taking the 3 years,{ 1831,2,3, varied from 288 to 
above 300 millions of pounds in each year, and of this 
quantity the Cotton of India furnished not more in vay 
year than 38 millions{ of pounds, a large proportion of 
which was re-exported to the Continent where there is 
some sale for inferior Cotton. In the years 1818 and 
1819 the importation of Indian Cotton into England 
have reached as high as 86 and 62 millions of pounds, 
but this may probably have. proceeded from ‘some 
merely temporary causes. 


13th. The great export of Indian Cotton to Eng- 
land is from Bombay, to which port the Cotton from 
Oomrawuttee and the Dekkan, which was formerly 
brought to Calcutta via Mirzapore, is now carried. 
Of the Bombay Cottons, those from Baroach and 
Surat are used, though inferior in consequence of the 
foul state in which they are transported in the English 
manufactories,§ and the rest are almost entirely sent 
abroad again to the continental markets. The follow- 
ing is a general account of the Indian Cottons as 


* Cotton with seed. 
t Report on Cotton, Wool, &c. p. 19. 


4_In 1836 the total quantity imported was 406,959,059, of which from the East 
Indies and Mauritius 75.746.°%6—-Official Tables. published for Pariisme:.? ine 
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saleable for working* up in England. “The Bengalt 
« may be fairly considered tobe out of use with the British 
“yanufacturer. Surat Cotton, such as a good portion 
“. of the imports of 1817 to 1826 consisted of, (that is 
“good, clean, bright colored stromil{ Cotton) would 
“always find a consumption to a certain extent which 
“ of course, would be encreased if the staple could be 
“a little improved by the introduction of seed from 
« America, particularly from New Orleans. The 
“best quality of the Bombay Cottons have always 
“@een considered to be the Baroach and the Surat, 
“which in good seasons are equal in staples to mid- 
“dling bowed Georgia.” 


14th. The first efforts of the Home Authorities were 
particularly directed to the cultivation of the Bourbon 
Cotton—but this was checked by the circumstance 
that§ “the consumption of Cotton having a long silky 
“staple is very limited and that the demand of the 
“British or Foreign manufacture does not require a 
“Jarge supply of such Cotton.” A gentleman, named 
Mr. Fischer, seems to have, at a recent period, found it . 
profitable to cultivate Bourbon Cotton in the Salem 
District] of the Madras Territories, but this can only be 
regarded as the experience of a single speculator. Mr. 
Bernard Metcalfe, who was employed by the Court to 
conduct the experiments in the Madras Presidency in 
1815, recorded some remarks which may be useful at 


* Paper by Mr. Hunt, Report on Cotton, Wool, &c. pp. 422, 423, 
+ This includes the Cotton of Bundlekund and the Dovab. 
This signifies, I believe, Cotton of the first picking of the crop. 


oe eee ue es, See c2N Be ke ee 
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thistime: “The Georgia* Sea Island, the Surinam,t 
“ and Demerara, are all grown on the border of the sea, 
“and the prime qualities only as far inland as the in- 
“ fluence of the sea, air and tide waters extend. Inthe 
“ Delta of the Sunderbund, and particularly the pro- 
« vinces adjacent, might perhaps be produced Cottons 
« of an equally fine texture with those above mentioned, 
“ and which in England always bear so high a price. 
“ The presumption is, the attempt would be successful 
“ provided the black seed was procured from Deme- 
“ rara or Georgia.” rn 


15th. In 1828,} the further prosecution of experi- 
ments was urgently pressed by Lord Ellenborough, the 
President of the Board of Control, and was warmly 
entered on by the Hon’ble Court, the particular peg 
being to see by trial “ in many different parts of tndia, 
“ whether it might not be possible to raise some of the 
« superior sorts of Foreign Cotton,” while at the same 
time the utmost possible care should be given to pro- 
curing the best specimens of the indigenous Cottons. 
_ To Bengal,{ the Court specially pointed out that some 
“ Cotton produced in the Tenasserim Provinces. was 
considered to be superior to any Cotton that has been 
“ imported from Bengal, and if in a perfect condition 
“ would rank in the Londonmarket with very good Surat 
« Cotton, and with middling North American Upland.” 


16th. With the above objects in view, experimen- 
tal farms were instituted in the Bombay and Bengal 


* Report on Cotton, Wool, &c. page 417, 418. 

+ These, it will be noticed, are long stapled Cottons. 

} See Report as above, page 133 to 136. ca ueltes of Oct. 7th 1828, 
& Beport. &c. page 147. 
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Presidencies, rewards were authorized, and Foreign: 
seeds of different descriptions were Jargely imported, 
and distributed in different quarters, 


17th. The result of these trials has certainly been 
attended with much encouragement. ‘“ Most* of the 
“specimens which were the produce of indigenous 
“seed and had been carefully cleaned in the Native 
“ manner, proved of qualities which are desirable for 
“ manufacture in England, some fine samples were also 
as ised from the Foreign seeds.” The favorable im- 
‘pression produced by the trials on the Hon’ble Court 
is stated in their dispatch now before‘us. 

*~ 

18th. In Bombay an experimental farm, with some 
smaller ones subsidiary to it, wast established in Gu- 
jerat But the Superintendent soon reported that “ no 
“improvement was to be expected from any altera- 
“tion tn the mode of cultivating Cotton” in the Pro- 
vince, and the plan adopted was to let out, in the man- 
ner which I have before said that I am most disposed 
to approve, parts of the Government Farm to Na- 
tive farmers, to be cultivated under his general direc- 
tion, he reserving only a small portion of the land for 
the purpose of being cultivated entirely by himself 
with Foreign seeds exclusively. The chief point of 
importance was soon seen to be a greater care in the 
first gathering of the Cotton. To this object almost 
alone the attention of the Government was directed 
in the experiments made in the Southern Mahratta 
Country. TheSuperintendent in that quarter reported} 


© Report on Cotton, Wool, &. pages 11 and 12, 
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“The presence of the leaf which grows under 
“ the Cotton pod is the main cause of the inferiority 
“of our Indian Cottons in the English market: this 
“ with other impurities gets into the mass of Cotton 
“in the act of picking in the field, and under ordinary 
“ circumstances cannot afterwards be got rid of. The 
“radical remedy for this is to pick the Cotton in the 
“ field with greater care, as is done in America, by 
“carefully pulling the Cotton out of the pod, and not 
_ “snatching at the pod itself, and separating the Cotton 
-. “picked into two portions, one of the first quali 
“free from leaf and dirt, and the other such as 
“may be entangled with the leaf and other impu- 
“ rities.” The strongest evidence to the same effect 
is given by all authorities.* Mr. Hunt an English 
dealer sayst—“ It appears to me that the cause, of 
“the depreciation (of the Surat Cotton) is princi- 
“ pally owing to the very slovenly way in which the 
“crop is gathered from the plant, and without a 
“ thorough reform in that particular, it will be of little 
“ use introducing new seéd, or increasing the expense 
“ of cultivation in other respects.” This point being 
so material, it is especially to be regretted that the 
Superintendent in the Southern Mahratta Territory 
experienced great difficulty{ in persuading the Ryots to 
follow a better system respecting it. And itis remark- 
able that though it must have been well known at 
Bombay ‘that it was by attention in§ gathering the 
Cotton that the Government, while it received 'a 
Revenue in kind in this article in Gujerat, had so 


* See for Gujerat report, pp. 253 and 256, and Sir John Malcolm, p. 112. 
t Report, p. 423. 
a cent a nth 
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considerably improved its quality, the object appears, as 
has-been before said, scarcely ever to have been thought 
worth the care of private capitalists. Mr. Lush, the 
Superintendent above referred to, was ultimately autho- 
rized by the Bombay Government to. establish an 
Agency near Darwar with a view to the purchasing as 
an inducement to the Ryots, their well gathered clean 
Cotton, with what effect I have not the means, of 
ascertaining. 


@ 19th. Details of the valuation prices both of the | 
indigenous and Foreign seed Cotton, raised and sent 
home upon these experiments, are given in pages 272 
dnd 2800f the ReportonCotton, Wool, &c., and although 
the injury before alluded to from the Saw Gin was very 
considerable, it will be observed that the prices are 
ratQd generally above the 7d per lb., which in a 
preceding extract is mentioned as a sale value at 
which: several millions sterling might be expected 
to be disposed of. Some Cotton from Egyptian seed. 
is noted as worthy of particular attention, (it being 
added respecting this quality, that it should be 
well cleaned in the native manner,) and the same, 
as regards encouragement to production, is said of 
the Cotton from New Orleans seed, and of some white 
seeded perennial Cotton grown in a small experimen- 
tal farm under Mr. Lush in Darwar. 


20th. A fresh supply of Egyptian seeds, and of the 
Machines used in that Country for the cleaning the 
Cotton, was sent to Bombay in the course of 1836* 
but the result is not reported in the papers inmy 
possession. 


© See Report, &c. pp. 283 to 202, 
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Qist. It may be regarded, Ithink,as probable from 
the foregoing summary that, by inventions such as 
may be reasonably expected from European mecha- 
nical skill the means of quickly and safely cleaning the 
indigenous Cottons of Bombay, in so far as regards the 
separation from the seed after gathering, may be at- 
tained, and that, for ‘the improvement which may be 
desired in the staple of the Cotton of Bombay, we may . 
look with fair hope, to the growth of the article from 
the best Foreign seeds. 

i 
92d. In Bengal the result of the experiments made 
has also been encouraging,* though it is to be remem, 
bered regarding such results in all the Presidencids 
that the growth of mere specimens is far from bethg 
a test of success in attempts to rear a produce of exten- 
sive cultivation. The Cotton of the Akra experiméntal 
farm, the maintenance of which did not extend beyond 
three years, was in England, partly by actual sale, 
and partly by valuation, above the specified rate of 74. 
per Ib. and good specimens.from various kinds of seed 
shave been also produced in different other parts of the 
Presidency. The conclusion arrived at in the paper 
of the Secretary of the Agricultural Society is, that the 
“ Upland Georgia and Egyptian is the seed best calcu- 
“ated for introduction into the interior and upland 
“ parts of India, while the Pernambuco, Peruvian, 
“ Sechelles, Bourbon, and Sea Island, may suit best 
“ along the line of Coast.” 


23d. The seed sent to Madras appears generally 
not to have succeededt{ chiefly froma very unfavorable 
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season. Yet the valuation at home of some small* 
samples af American Seed Cotton, raised in the 
Madras Districts is satisfactory. 


24th. The Hon’ble Court have now determined to 
procure from America, and send to India, persons 
“ duly qualified for the purpose’of instructing and su- 
“ perintending the natives in the cultivation of the 
“ Cotton, and the proper mode of cleaning it by means 
“of machinery,” and they rely “on our exertions for | 
adopting effectual measures, and affording facilities, -- 
* for promoting and extending throughout India, any 
“plans which may seem best suited to the attainment 
‘Nof the important objects contemplated, as soon as 
““We may receive the necessary information.” They 
empower us also to “ offer rewards at each of the Pre- 
“ sidencies, of such an amount as we may consider suf- 
“ fieient to stimulate parties engaged in the production 
“to exhibit Cotton of good growth and cleaned by 
“ machinery—the quantity so exhibited not being less 
“ than 300 bales.” 


_ . 25th. It behoves us to prepare for the arrival of the 
individuals to be brought from America, who will be 
eonveyed to India, if possible by December next, and 
in this view, and that we may be ready to acquaint 
ourselves of the further responsibility imposed on us 
by the preceding instructions, I have endeavoured 
briefly to abstract what has seemed to me most mate- 
rial in the reports of past proceedings. I shall be glad, 
if I shall have succeeded (though I cannot hope to 
have done so, otherwise than very imperfectly,) in 
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assisting the collection of materials which may enable 
the Governments in India to decide upon a pwoper course 
in regard to this important question. I would now 
suggest that a copy of the Court’s dispatch, and of this 
minute, with such further observations as may occur 
to His Honor the President in Council, be furnished. 
to each of the Presidencies, and that the several Go- 
vernments be requested to report their opinions, on a 
review of the facts above detailed, and after consulting 
the individuals or bodies most likely to afford useful 
advice, as to the best means of carrying on future /%- 
periments with the aid* of the American workmen 
to be now employed, and how the knowledge in whigh 
those persons must be deticient, of the languages, wth 
sons, and agricultural habits of India may best#be 
supplied. The particular districts the most suited for 
their employment should also be named, and the des- 
cription of Foreign seed cultivation most likely to suc- 
ceed in each district. The length of time for which 
an experiment should he persevered in, should likewise 
be well considered for such partial results as, for ‘in- 
. stance, were derived from the Akra farm near Cal- 
cutta, may not lead to any satisfactory conclusions. 
The several Governments should further report what 
amount and manner of reward they would propose to 
confer for Cotton, well gathered and well cleaned by 
machinery, under the discretion which has been 
confided to the Government of India. The local 
Governments may at the same time inform us-how far 
the arrangements actually in force whether by public 
or by private means, for disseminating the best Forcign 
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seeds throughout the Country, are effective. In Ben- 
gal, I believe this object to be well provided for by the 
excellent measures and admirable zeal of the Agricul- 
tural Society of India. To that Society .J consider 
the Government and the community to be under the 
highest obligations, and I would here say that I would, 
with perfect confidence and satisfaction, entrust the 
employment of the expected workmen with the appli- 
cation of any expenditure which may be sanctioned by 
the Government, and the guidance of the further ex- 
p€%ments to be now entered on, to their general super- 
intendence. I would only on this point repeat my 
oninion that experiments in the improvement of culti- 
vajion should be chiefly by instruction and assistance 
to Aselect number of native cultivators, instead of by 
any.attempt to cultivate by Government agents, al- 
though a limited extent of Government cultivation 
may, perhaps, be found unavoidable with a view to the 
rearing of produce from Foreign seeds, to which 
the Ryots may be unaccustomed, and the risks of 
which they may be unwilling to incur. 


26th. Upon the details of future operations, I would 
only here state that I would be inclined to appro- 
priate, if Mr. Blundell, on a reference which should 
at once be made to him, should recommend the mea- 
sure, a portion of the American workmen or instruc- 
tors to the Tenasserim Provinces, and that I would 
extend the experiments beyond Bengal, (where the 
peculiar Cottons which, as has been seen, flourish 
best near the Sea Coast might continue to be tried,) to 


our more distant Cotton Provinces, as Bundlekund 
ees See Oe, 2 ee Om ieee,  eaatm.) Cat ee a Rr Fl ge 
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‘been made by the Government to ameliorate the 
produce. 


27th. It isin my recollection that Mr. Blundell 
has, in some private communication, referred to the 
heavy and long continued rains of the Tenasserim 
Coast as very prejudicial to the growth of Cotton, 
and I would wish that the opinion of competent per- 
sons should be taken at all the Presidencies as to the 
effect of a regular alteration of dry and rainy seasons 
on the plant and its produce. Pos 


28th. Reports should, of course, be furnished as 
soon as practicable from each Presidency of jhe 
success or failure of the Machine for cleaning Coffon, 
which has been invented by the East India Association 
of Glasgow, and has been before referred to i this 
minute; three of these Machines are said to be coming 
to Bombay, two to Bengal, and two to Madras. 


29th. Of the Hon’ble the Governor in Council of 
_ Bombay, I would specially request that he should sub- 
mit a succinct report of the progress, and result, of the 
experiments established for the improvement of the 
Cotton of that Presidency since the beginning of 1836 
to which my summary has traced the subject, and 
that he should particularly notice the following 
points: 


1st. The success of the measures adopted under 
Mr. Lush or by any successor to him, in the Southern 
Mahratta Country, for inducing the Ryots to sell to 
him cleanly gathered Cotton, and for the cultivation 
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of the perennial or other kinds of Cotton in his 
experimental Farm at Seegee Hulee in Darwar. 


2d. -The reasons which may have led to scarcely any 
measures being apparently taken by private capitalists 
for the desired improvement in the mode of gathering 
the Cotton in the Gujerat Districts, in which, on 
due attention being paid to this point, a good 
merchantable produce for the English market might 
with so much certainty, be expected. 


“3d. The result to the latest period of the introduc- 
tion of the foreign seeds into the Guzerat Cotton Dis- 
thets, whether the seeds obtained from plants raised in 
thaifirst place from such foreign seeds, yield an equally 
good description of produce as the original seeds, and 
whether the application of the Saw Gin to produce of 

_such growth has any different effect from its application 
to the indigenous Cotton. 


4th. The result from the Egyptian seed introduced 
in 1836, and the value of the cleaning machine sent _ 
from Egypt, for the purpose’ of separating the seed of 
Cottons of a long staple. 


Sth. The state of the ports in Gujerat as respects 
warehouses and quays, and the occasion which may 
exist for, any aid in regard to such buildings on the 
part of the Government. 

- 30th. Iconclude that information on the prospects 
of an improved Cotton cultivation is generally diffused 
among the commercial communities of all the Presi- 
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dencies. If there should be doubt on this point, it 
will deserve consideration* in what manner the Govern- 
ment can aid in spreading correct knowledge on the 
subject. , 


31st. T will only add that, in order to save time, it 
will be convenient that I should transmit direct to Bom- 
‘bay, acopy of the Court's Dispatch and of these re- 
marks, and I propose accordingly to adopt that courge. 


(Signed) AUCKLAND. _ 
SiMza, apg: 
14th, 1839. 
(A true Copy.) 
(Signed) T. H. MADDOCK, 
Offy. Secy. to the Govt. of India, 
with the Governor General. 


(True Copies,) 
J. P. GRANT, 
Offg. Secy. to the Govt. of India. 


© J bave been happy to observe from a report of the sixteenth anniversary meet- 
ing of the Royal Asiatic Society in London, that this subject has attracted the spe- 
cial notice of the Committee of Commerce and Agriculture of that Body. “ The. 
“ first Article (it is stated) to which attention had been directed was Cotton,” and 
after alluding to the details which had been collected and arranged on “the subject, 
itis added—* The Committee looked forward to a time, when they should be able to . 
« place within the reach of the practical Agriculturist such information as would 
‘enable him to grow Cotton in India equal to that of any part of the world.” 


FINIS. 





Printed at the Bengal Military Orphan Press, by G. H. Huitmana, 
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PAULGHAUTCHERRY, 6¢h August 1857, 


From 
H. CLEGHORN, Eso, x. , 
Superintendent Botanical Gardens, 
To 
THE CHIEF SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, 
Fort St. George. 
Sir, 


T have the honor to forward the accompanying Memorandum upon 
Mr. McIvon’s Report of “ The Horticultural Gardens of Ootacamund for 
1856.” I frequently visited these Gardens within the last two months, 
and have conferred with Mr. McIvor, and all the Members of the Gar- 
den Committee. 


Ihave also inspected the Tree Plantations near Jackatalla under 
the management of Captain Campsx.z, and shall do myself the honor of 
transmitting my review of his Forest operations, when I have received 
’ that Officer’s report in detail. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
H. CLEGHORN, 
Superintendent Botanical Gardens. 





MEMORANDUM ON THE GOVERNMENT GARDEN OF OOTACAMUND, 


1, For some years, I have read the Reports of this Government 
Institution with much pleasure, although I had not seen Mr. McIvor or 
his Garden ; but this year, my forest duties necessitating my proceeding 
to the Neilgherry Hills, I delayed forwarding the remarks called for, 
until I had an opportunity of ascertaining by inspection, and noting in 
some detail, “ The present condition, resources and prospects of the Insti- 
tution.” 


2. ‘Ten years have elapsed since the Marquis of TwEEDDALE origi- 
nated the scheme of this Garden, and the Court of Directors selected (on 
the recommendation I believe of Dr. Royie and Sir Wm. Hooxer) the 
present Superintendent, who is eminently qualified by early training at 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, for carrying out the objects of the Institution. 


3. The earlier stages of the Garden’s existence have passed, and I 
need not perhaps allude to the great difficulties to be overcome in com- 
mencing a Garden on these Mountains with a, scanty income of 100 ru- 
pees per mensem, and the experience to be gained before exotics from 
various lands could be successfully introduced. I will, however, observe 
that the present condition of the Garden is very creditable to Mr. 
MclIvor, who has laboured by himself from the: beginning without the 
aid of professional advice, and although much remains to be done, yet on 
making inquiry, I find it generally admitted by visitors that great pro- 
gress has been made during the past year. 


4, In the upper part, the borders and beds have been well planned 
and arranged, and have a neat and trim appearance. The view from the 
higher terraces is romantic, and from them only can the general plan be 
well seen and understood. On the grassy banks along the sides of the 
main walk, are clumps of showy flowers, and scattered through the 
ground are fine standard Acacias, Eucalypti, Conifera, Psoralia, Swain- 
sonia, Pultenca, Humea, Hakea, &c. Excepting a few specimens of 
MMahonia Laschenaulta, Rhododendron Arboreum, Sapota elengoides, 
Myrtus tomentosa, Ilex Wightiana and Viburnum acuminatum ; all the 
rest of the trees in the Garden seem to be introduced. 
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5. The lower part of the Garden is not in good order. It was ori- 
ginally a swamp, and suffers from frost in clear winter nights; the cold 
air formed on the slopes of the Mountains, rolls down into the 
valley and envelopes the herbage, blighting many tender plants. It 
is now protected from the high winds by rows of Australian trees, and 
there is a prospect of Mr. McIvor devoting his energies to it as soon as 
the Conservatory is finished. As Dahlias and many other plants which 
are not hurt on the upper slopes are killed by the frosts below, and as 
this evil cannot be entirely averted, it is proposed to make this: part a 
grassy lawn for exhibitions of Native produce, with an avenue of 50 feet 
im breadth leading from the gate to the Conservatory. 


6. GeyeraL Resutts.—I have great pleasure in observing that 
the introduction of the seeds obtained through Government from Saha- 
runpore, Darjeeling, China, Australia and the Cape has been most satis- 
factory. A very considerable number of Timber and Forest trees, 
Shrubs and Herbaceous plants have been secured to the country, and 
thrive remarkably well, which alone renders the efforts of Mr. McIvor 
of great importance, especially as the seeds are sufficient for abundant 
distribution. 

7. Troeer Trees.—Amongst the Timber trees are the Blue Gum 
tree, the Deodar and the Patagonian Pine, perhaps I may add the Turkey 
Oak, Turkey Box and the Irish Yevr, these latter are still of small size, 
The European Pines (Larix and Abies) have not answered well, On the 
other hand, the Acacia Robusta of Australia is in such abundance as to 
stamp a peculiar feature in the scenery, which is entirely wanting in the 
drawings of Ootacamund (Colonel McKurpy’s) printed. 15 years ago. 


8. Frurr Trezs.—The best varieties of English Apples and Pears 
are cultivated. Figs and Vines grow well. , Also Oranges and Lemons 
—these latter succeed remarkably at the branch Garden “ Kulhutty” 
which I visited and found the following trees bearing fruit.—Natal Plum, 
Newton Pippin, Malta Orange, St. Michael’s Orange, Spanish Citron and 
Ischia Figs. Numerous grafts and seedlings have been sent to various 
parts of the country, as to Ramandroog in Bellary, Koodramooka, South 
Canara and the Bababooden Hills, Mysore. A complete set of Fruit 
Trees is about to be supplied to the Bangalore Garden, from which by 
reason of its central position and the cheaper carriage, I expect there 
will be a most abundant distribution of valuable productions zadiaving 
over the country. 
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9. MepictnaL Propucts.—The Digitalis purpurea (Fox glove) is 
grown for the supply of the Medical Stores on annual indent ; the Spear- 
mint and Peppermint thrive remarkably in the Upper Garden and could 
be supplied in large quantity. Two large and healthy Jalap Plants are 
in great luxuriance ; these Mr. McIvor proposes to remove to the §ubsi- 
diary Garden at Kulhutty with the hope of being able to propagate 
them extensively, This would be a great result. Two Cinchonaceous 
plants from Patagonia received from Mr. Los under the name of Cin- 
chona micrantha, and a small specimen of the Cepharlis Ipecacuanha are 
in the Gardefi, but they appear to suffer from the misty atmosphere. 
It is of the utmost consequence, that the introduction of the true 
Cinchonas should be fairly tried on the Neilgherries, and Mr. Mclvor 
is well able to conduct the experiment. The drugs have been hitherto 
delivered free of charge, it seems to me that the cost of productions 
should be charged to the Medical Department, as this Institution has 
always been hampered for want of Funds. 


10. Buzuprxes.—The Conservatory sanctioned at an estimated 
cost of Rupees 4,300 is far advanced towards completion, and will un- 
questionably be a great acquisition to the Garden. The structure was 
designed by Capt. Faancts, Engineers, and approved by Mr. MclIvor. 
The delay in its erection has been unavoidable, as reported by the 
Committee. 


11. The seed-house lately suffered serious damage from fire and 
requires to be rebuilt. The site selected by Mr. McIvor is close ‘to his 
Bungalow in a dry and convenient situation. This is a most important 
department of the Garden, from which seeds ripe and correctly named 
can be at all times distributed to various parts of the country. An 
alteration of this old seed-house so as to admit four or even six apprentices, 
sleeping quarters would be highly advantageous. A plan and estimate 
amounting to Rupees 1,650 has been forwarded* I 
understand by the Committee for sanction. This pro- 
vides I believe for flues and close-fitting drawers, dryness being essen- 
tial for the preservation of seeds. 


* 6th July 1857. 


12. Sgzps.—Mr. McIvor has made some important attempts at 
growing European vegetable seeds in India. Experimental samples of 
many kinds have been sent by him to Dr. Wenz, and these are now 
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for kitchen garden seeds upon England, France or the Cape. So far 
as the seeds have been tested in this country the result has been favor- 
able, especially the Lettuce, Carrots, &c. It has occurred to me that the 
Soldiers’ Gardens of this Presidency should be supplied with Neilgherry 
and English seed in equal quantity, and from the Reports received a 
few deductions may be drawn as to their comparative value. 


13. Gateway.—The road leading to the Garden should be raised 
and gravelled, the bridge widened, and some irregularities of ground 
levelled. JI examined the spot in company with Major Doss, Execu- 
tive Engineer, who informs me that these alterations would not cost 
more than 250 rupees, and would materially improve the entrance to the 
Garden as well as the adjoining high road. The estimate has been for- 
warded through the District Engineer. 


14, AssTRAcT or DisTRIBUTION.—This table shows the parties to 
whom plants, &c. have heen sent gratis, or sold at the published rates, 
and gives a highly satisfactory return of “ Sales to the Public.” I believe 
that the distribution of seeds and propagation of plants still admits of 
great extension, and I trust the amount of despatches under all heads 
may year by year increase. 


15. Frxances.—The statement in future years may be improved 
by entering more into detail, and shewing clearly the various items of 
receipt and expenditure, as for instance, the expenses of the Kulhutty 
‘Nursery and the Horse Allowance for visiting it, and the monthly outlay 
for labour. These appear at present under the head of ‘ Working expen- 
diture.”” The accounts should be audited by one or more of the Garden 
Committee. 

16. Inthe previous report of the Garden, it was stated that the 
total outlay was about rupees 200 per mensem, but this year, I am happy 
to observe that the income has risen to nearly rupees 400 per mensem, 
being 100 rupees of Government allowance and about 300 rupees by 
sales ; this shews an encouraging state of progress in a financial point of 
view, and has allowed Mr. Mclvor to carry out considerable improve- 
ments in the Upper Garden. : 


17. Prices.—The extreme facility with which many trees and plants 
may be propagated, and the comparative mildness of the winter, during 
which season many exotics continue to grow from cuttings (if planted 
out of the reach of frost) would warrant their sale at a reduced rate. 
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18. It is the object of Government to introduce as many species 
as possible at the lowest cost, consistent with the repayment to the gar- 
den of the actual expenses of introduction and propagation, with a suffi- 
cient surplus to meet the repairs of buildings, &c. andto admit of the 
extension of operations, : 

19. A strong feeling generally prevails that the prices named in 
the Catalogue are high, and I cannot doubt, but that advantage would 
arise from lowering them (as formerly urged by me). I have discussed 
this point with Mr. McIvor, who naturally adduces the fact that the in- 
come of the Garden depends largely upon sales ; I am disposed to meet 
his objection by recommending that Government should sanction the debit 
of the actual cost of drugs supplied to the Medical Board, and of trees 
to the Department Public Works. Certain trees, for instance, might 
be supplied to the roads at one anna each, or rupees five per hundred, 
and the cooly hire for collecting and preparing the drugs should, I think, 
be charged to the Medical Department; this Mr. McIvor states would 
allow of a reduction of 25.per cent. 

20. The Acacia Robusta, Weeping Willow, Cypress, Ivy &c. are of 
very easy culture and could certainly be sold at a reduced rate. Fuch- 

_gias, Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, &c. &c. would be dear at English 
prices, but with fruit trees especially a low price is to be desired. Vines 
and Figs propagate readily from cuttings ; Apples and Pears can be 
grafted during great part of the year, and a cheaper rate would repay 
their cost. Plums, Peaches and Cherries are more difficult of propagation, 
and their price might reasonably be higher. On the whole, it appears 
to me that a continuance of the present rates will cause a partial failure 
of the object of the Institution and induce Residents to procure plants 
and seeds from England instead of availing themselves of the local Es- 
tablishment, where the same plants are procurable, . 

21. Apprentices.—Apprentice D. Hopxrns, aged 17 years, has 
been 3 years in the garden ; for the two first years, he received 10 rupees 
and this year 15 rupees per mensem. He writes the garden accounts, 
and has been trained to practice grafting, budding, &c. It is proposed 
that he receive 20 rupees a month during the fourth and last year of his 
apprenticeship. Another lad aged 13, has been instructed for 6 months, 
but was found to be deficient in preliminary training. 


22. The system of instituting aclass of Apprentices is'a good one 
of special importance to young lads of European parentage, and I hope 
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it may be followed out. Mr. McIvor could now take the supervision 
of two or three more, say from the Male Asylum. Lads of robust health 
and moral conduct should be sent. 


23, Rutzs.—With reference to the restrictions considered neces- 
sary by the Committee and Mr. McIvor, I think the following Rules 
which have been found to answer well in the Calcutta and other Go- 
vernment Gardens will be suitable. 


RULES. 


Ist. To keep on the walks, especially near the Shrubberies and 
flower: beds. 


2d. Not to break flowers, leaves or branches, or cut names or the 
like on trees. : 


3d. Not to disturb the Gardeners. 

(Ath, Not to offer them money or presents of any sort. 

5th, No shooting allowed—Horses and dogs are also prohibited. 
6th. The hours of admittance are from 6 o’clock A, M. to 6 P. M. 


There is an outside road belonging to the Garden by which visitors 
may ride to the higher part, but the admission of Horses and Convey- 
ances within the gate seems objectionable, and does not obtain in other 
Institutions. The road above mentioned would give visitors a complete 
command of the whole garden, and many of the Invalids could walk 
down through any part of the grounds, to whom the ascent would be 
difficult. 


24, In the weekly market at Ootacamund shiva ti is an increasing 
display of fine specimens of Garden produce. The proposal of establish- 
ing an Annual Exhibition of Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers, is a good 
one. Government might contribute 100 rupees towards the expenses of 
this, on the condition that the Committee raise an equal sum from anon, 
the Residents. 


25. Coonoor Nursery.—Before leaving the Neilgherry Hills, I 
visited the Coonoor Subsidiary Garden in company with Mr. McIvor. It 
is well sheltered and well watered, situated 14 mile from Coonoor. Nine 
gardeners are employed, including the Maistry at the cost sanctioned of 
50 Rupees per mensem. The Orange appears to grow here in as great 
perfection as at Malta or Canton, and when the Garden is in full opera- 
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Nursery which might be then sold with advantage. There would be 
three Gardens forming a graduated series in one line of road. - Alpine, 
Subalpine, and Tropical, viz., Ootacamund, Coonoor, and Burliar. The 
: latter, indeed, is the private property of E. B. Tuomas, . 


: nae Esq., Collector of Cofmbatore, but from, his zeal in, Ar- 
Sirsoe a0 boriculture, and great liberality to all applicants, its use- 
Giapamon tress, fulness for disseminating Tropical products is almost as 
Fanilla creeper. reat as if it were public property. In the margin, I 
Orange ae annex a list of the Fruit trees, Aromatic shrubs, &c., 
Pumplemoss oe: now cultivated in this rich but confined nook, in which 
Manono: the Cocoa tree, Nutmeg, Allspice, &c., have succeeded 
Loquat. admirably, and from which it is the hope of My. Tuomas, 
Pine apple. 


that they may be extensively spread over.congenial cli- - 
mates, such as the Wynaad and other parts of Malabar. “~~ 


26. . Before closing, I venture to suggest that Mr. McIvor having 
now served the Government for nearly ten years without any increase of 
salary, sought or proposed, might reasonably be allowed an increase so 
as to raise his allowance to 200 rupees per mensem, on the express con- 

‘dition that he devotes his whole time unreservedly to Government service. 
. In additiow to the Garden superintendence, he might be required to 
undertake the management of certain Tree plantations, in the immediate 
vicinity of Ootacamund, to which I shall allude ina separate communica- 
tion. 

27.- In conclusion, it occurs to me that S. N. Warp, Esq., Civil 
and Session Judge of Coimbatore, having occasion to visit Ootacamund 
on duty from time to time, would be a valuable addition to the Garden 
Committee from his special attainments as a Scientific Naturalist, and 
the great interest which he takes in the progress and prospects of this 
Institution. 

28. The List of Plants offered for sale might next year be printed 
separate from the Report on thin paper and extensively circulated to 
Horticulturists and other supporters of the Institution. 


H. CLEGHORN, 
Superintendent Botanical Gardens. 


——— 





